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BIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN WEST, Esa. 


( Continued from page 42.) 


The society of New York was much 
less intelligent in matters of taste and 
knowledge than that of Philadelphia. In 
the latter city the institutions of the col- 
lege and library, and the strict moral 
and political respectability of the first 
settlers, had contributed to form a com- 
munity, which, though inferior in the 
elegancies of living, and the etiquettes 
of intercourse, to what is commonly 
found in the European capitals, was lit- 
tle behind them in point of practical and 
historical information. Dr. Smith, the 
provost of the college, had largely con- 
tributed to elevate the taste, the seati- 


ment and topics of conversation in Phil-! 


adelphia. He was full of The best spi- 
rit of antiquity, and there was a classical 
purity of mind and splendour of imagi- 
nation sometimes met with in the fami- 
lies which he frequented, that would 
have done honour to the best periods of 
of polished society. 

He happened, during his residence 
there, to see a beautiful Flemish picture 
of a hermit praying before a lamp, and 
he resolved to paint a companion to it, 
of a man reading by candle light. But 
before he discovered a method of produ- 
cing, in day light, an effect on his model 
similar to what he wished to imitate, he 
was frequently baffled in his attempts. 
At length, he hit on the expedient of 
persuading his landlord to sit with an 
open book before a candle, in a dark 
closet: and he found that by looking in 
upon him from his study, the appearance 
was exactly what he wished for. In the 
schools and academies in Europe, tra- 
dition has preserved the methods by 
which all the magical effects of light and 
shadow have been produced, with the 








exception, however, of Rembrant’s me- 
thod, and which the author of these 
sketches ventures to attest was attained, 
in general, by observing the effect of 
sunshine passing through: chinks into a 
dark room. But the American artist 
was as yet unacquainted with any of 
them, and had no other guides to the es- 
sential principles of his art, than the de- 
licacy of his sight, and that ingenious 
observation of nature, to which allusion 
has been already so often made. 

In the year 1759, the harvest in Italy 
fell far short of what was requisite for 
the ordinary consumption of the popu- 
lation, and a great dearth being foreseen, 
Messrs. Rutherford and Jackson, of 
Leghorn, ahouse of the first consequence 
then in the Mediterranean trade, and 
well known to all travellers for the hos- 
pitality of the partners, wrote to their 
correspondent, Mr. Allen, at Philadel- 
phia, to send them a cargo of wheat and 
flour. Mr. Allen was anxious that his 
son, before finally embarking in busi- 
ness, should see something of the world; 
and provost Smith, hearing his intention 
ot sending him to Leghorn with the ves- 
sel, immediately waited on the old gen- 
tleman, and begged him to allow West 
to accompany him, which was cheerful- 
ly acceeded to, and the provost imme- 
diately wrote to his pupil at New York 
on the subject. In the mean time, West 
had heard that there was a vessel at 
Philadelphia loading for Italy, and had 
expressed to Mr. William Kelly, a mer- 
chant, who was then sitting to him for 
his portrait, a strong desire to avail him- 
self of this opportunity to visit the foun- 
tain-head of the arts. Before this pe- 
riod, he had raised his terms for a half 
length to ten guineas, by which he had 
acquired a sum of money adequate to 
the expenses of a short excursion to 
Italy. When he had finished Mr. Kelly’s 
portrait, that gentleman, in paying him, 





requested that he would take charge of 
a letter to his agents in Philadelphia, 
and deliver it to them himself on his re- 
turn to that city, which he was induced 
to do immediately, on receiving Dr. 
Smith’s letter, informing him of the ar- 
rangement made with Mr. Allen. When 
this letter was opened, an instance of 
delicate munificence appeared on the 
part of Mr. Kelly, which cannot be too 
highly applauded. It stated to the con- 
cern to which it was addressed, that it 
would be delivered by an ingenious 
young gentleman, who, he understood, 
intended to visit Rome for the purpose 
of studying the fine arts, and ordered 
them to pay him fifty guineas as a pre- 
sent from him, towards furnishing his 
stores for the voyage. 

While waiting till the vessel was clear 


teysail, West had the gratification tosee, 


in Philadelphia, his old friend Mr. Hen- 
ry, for whom he had painted the death 
of Socrates. Towards him he always 
cherished the most grateful affection. 
He was the first who urged him to at- 
tempt historical composition; and, above 
all, he was the first who had made him” 
acquainted with the magnanimous tales 
of Plutarch; perhaps, the greatest fa- 
vour which could be conferred on a 
youthful mind, susceptible of .impres- 
sions from the sublime and beautiful of 
human actions, which no author has bet- 
ter illustrated than that celebrated bio- 
grapher, who may indeed be regarded, 
almost without hyperbole, as the record- 
er of ancient worth, and the tutor of mo- 
dern genius. In his peculiar class, Plu- 
tarch still stands alome, at least no au- 
thor in any of the living languages ap- 
pears to be yet truly sensible of the se- 
cret cause by which his sketches give 
that direct impulse to the elements of 
genius, by which the vague and wander- 
ing feelings of unappropriated strength 
are converted into an uniform energr, 
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endowed with productive action. Plu- 
tarch, like the sculptors of antiquity, 
has anf -cted only the great and elegant 
traits of character; and hence his lives, 

like those statues which are the médels 
of art, possess, with all that is graceful 
and nable in human n: iture, the particu- 
lar featurés of individuals. He had no 
taste for the blemishes of mankind. His 
mind delighted in the contemplation of 
morai vigour; and he seems justly to 
have thought that it was nearly allied to 
virtue: hence, many of those characters 

whose portraitures in his words furnish 
the youthful mind with inspiring exam- 
ples of true greatness, more authentic 
historians represent in a light far dif- 
ferent. It is the aim of all dignified art 
to exalt the mind by exciting the feel- 
ings as well as the judgment; and the 
immortal lessons of Plutarch would ne- 


ver have awakened the first stirrings of 


ambition in the innumerable great men, 
who date their career from reading his 
pages, had he been actuated by the mi- 
nute and invidious spirit of ‘modern bio- 
graphy. ‘These reflections have occur- 
red the more forcibly at this juncture, as 
the subject of this narrative was on the 
point of leaving a country in which were 
men destined to acquire glory in such 
achievements as Plutarch would have 
delighted to recor d; and of parting from 
early associates who afterwards attained 
a degree of eminence in the public service, 
that places them high in the roll of those 
who have emulated the exploits and vir- 
tues of the heroes of that great author. 
{t was on the 10th of July, 1760, that 
he arrived at Rome. ‘The French cou- 
rier conducted him toa hotel, and, hav- 
ing mentioned in the house that he was 
an American, and a quaker, come to 
study the fine arts, the circumstance 
seemed so extraor dinary , that it reach- 
ed the ears of Mr. Robinson, afterwards 
lord Grantham, who immediately found 
himself posse ed by an irresistable de- 
sire to see him; and who, before he had 
time to dress or refresls himself, paid 
him a visit, and insisted that he should 
dine with him. In the course of dinner, 


that gentleman inquired what letters of 


introduction the artist had brought with 
him; he observed it was somewhat re- 
markable that the whole of them should 
be addressed to his most. particular 
friends, adding, that as he was engaged 
to meet them at #party in the evening, 
he expected West would accompany 
him. ‘This attention and frankness was 
acknowledged as it deserved to be, and 
remembered by the artist among those 
fortunate incidents which have re deans 
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the recollection of his past life so plea- 
sant, as scarcely to leave a wish for any 
part of it to have been spent otherwise 
than it was. At the hour appointed, 
Mr. Robinson conducted him to the 
house of Mr. Crispigne, an English 
gentleman, who had long resided at 
Rome, where the evening party was held. 
Among the distinguished persons 
whom Mr. West found in the company, 
was the celebrated cardinal Albani. His 
eminence, although quite blind, had ac- 
quired, by the exquisite delicacy of his 
touch, and the combining powers of his 
mind, such a sense of ancient beauty, 
that he excelled all the virtuosi ‘then in 
Rome, in the correctness of his know- 
ledge of the verity and peculiarities of 
the smallest medals and intaglios. Mr. 
Robinson conducted the artist to the 
inner apartment, where the cardinal was 
sitting, and said, ** I have the honour 
to present a young American, who has 
a letter of introduction to your eminence, 
and who has come to Italy for the pur- 
pose of studying the fine arts.” The 
cardinal fancying that the American 
must be an Indian, exclaimed, “ Is he 
black or white!” and on being told tha 
he was very fair, ‘* What, as fair as I 
am?”’ cried the cardinal still more sur- 
prised. ‘he latter expression excited a 
good deal of mirth at the cardinal’s ex- 
pense, for his complexion was of the 
darkest Italian olive, and West’s was 


even of more than the usual degree of 


English fairness. For sometime after, 


if it be not still in use, the expression of 


‘ as fair as the cardinal”? acquired pro- 
verbial currency in the Roman conver- 
sations, applied to persons who had any 
inordinate conceit of their own beauty. 


The cardinal, after some other short. 


questions, invited West to come near 
him, and running his hands over his fea- 
tures, still more attracted the attention 
of the company to the stranger, by the 
admiration which he expressed at the 
form of his head. ‘This occasioned in- 
quiries respecting the youth; and the 
Italians concluding that, as he was an 
American, he must, of course, have re- 

ceived the education of a savage, became 
curious to witness the effect which the 
works of art in the Belvidere and Vati- 
can would produce on him. The whole 
company, which consisted of the princi- 
pal Roman nobility, and stangers of dis- 
tinction then in Rome, were interested 
in the event; and it was arranged in the 
course of the evening, that on the follow- 
ing morring, they shouldaccompany Mr. 
Robinson and his protoge to the palaces. 

( To be continued.) 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Iv our last number, we concluded 
some remarks on Dr. Wilson’s Essay 
on Grammar, which we could, with 
much justice to the subject, have extend- 


ed to many numbers, but, as many of 


our readers have, or fee/, little interest 
in discussions of this nature, we closed 
our criticisms without detailing a// the 
Doctor’s errors, or commenting on the 
whole of his strange perversion of terms; 
we are constrained, however, to renew 
the subject, from reading some remarks 
upon the work in “ Ely’s Quarterly 
Theological Review.” , 

In comparing the Syllabus of Wil- 
son’s Grammar to Harrison’s Treatise, 
the reverend reviewer remarks that the 
latter is far inferior to the former in the 
perfections ot its rules:—how far this 
may be correct, we pretend not to judge; 
but if it be true that Harrison’s rules 
are inferior to Dr. Wilson’s, we do not 
wonder that his treatise on Grammar 
has been for so long a time consigned to 
its merited oblivion. 

The Reviewer, after expressing his 
dissatisfaction with the Docter’s defini- 
tion of a verb, observes, “ nor are we 
confident that we can please ourselves,” 
then gives the following as his defini- 
tion of the verb “a verb isa word which 
expresses either being, operating, inter- 
rogation, command, or predication,” we 
should conclude that he had satisfied 
himself with such an explanation. ' 

The Reviewer is of opinion that there 
should bean tnterrogative mode, because, 


the verb, placed before the nominative © 


case, and that followed by a note of in- 
terrogation, asks a question; thus, Go J? 
The Reviewer should have known that 
the distinction between what he calls in- 
dicative and interrogative mode does 
not lie in the verb, but in the tone of 
voice; and, if he admits tones as a cri- 
terian of mode, he will be compelled to 
divide his imperative mode into the 
commanding, intreating, directing, and 
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exhorting—we are inclined to believe 
that this would not much simplify gram- 
mar. 

After enumerating other objections 
to the Doctor’s system, the reviewer 
remarks that, with all these imperfec- 
tions on its head, “* we would teach it, 
had we ability and opportunity:”’—our 
high respect for the reverend Reviewer 
leads us to wish that he may never have 
an opportunity to teach what he acknow- 
ledges “ does not satisfy his mind,” and 
what he so readily corrects. 

Before we dismiss this part, we would 
beg leave to inquire, in what mode the 
Reviewer would place‘/his own sentence, 
“ had we ability:’—this is an instance 
of the verb before the nominative case; 
and yet, it is not, according to his divi- 
sion, interrogative: it certainly indicates 
neither action nor possession; nor is ita 
command. We believe the manner of 
this verb will not come under Doctor 
Wilson’s arrangement of modes, as he 
has mentioned nothing about condition; 
and we know that its tense will puzzle 
both author and revewer. 

“¢ The work is peculiarly acceptable 
at the present time, because our city is 
filled with grammatical quacks.” These 
grammatical quacks, we presume, are 
not the people afterwards so ungentle- 
manly attacked, because they are said 
to attempt teaching language without 
grammars. 

There have been, we believe, but three 
persons in this city, who have attempt- 
ed to teach the grammar of the English 
language in any other than the beaten 
track; with the system taught by two of 
these “ quacks,” we venture to assert 
the Reviewer has never made himself 
acquainted; the other “ quack,” and he 
is welcome to the compliment, predica- 
ted his system on Dr. Wilson’s Syllabus. 

The Reviewer appears of the opinion, 
that the languages are to be learned in 
no other way than by first committing 
whole pages of printed grammar to me- 
mory, before the learner knows the 
meaning of the words he is using: any 
other way, he says, would be as foolish 





as to send a boy into a printing office, 
and bid him try experiments until he 
can print a book, without being taught 
the names of the implements he must 
use, or the established rules of the art. 
The comparison works against the Re- 
viewer, for our small acquaintance with 
a printing office leads us to believe that 
few printers set their apprentices the task 
of learning technical terms, before they 
begin to labour. 

With Mr. Dufief and Mr. Varin, 
whom the reviewer treats so cavalierly, 
we have little acquaintance; and Mr. 
Hamilton has evinced his ability to take 
care of himself—as to Mr. Hamilton’s 
want of a ¢ztle, we suppose that every 
person is not fond of prefixing titles and 
signs of distinction to his own name. 

With Mr. Hamilton’s system of teach- 
ing the French language, we have some 
acquaintance, or we should not presume 
to offer an opinion; we have seen those 
who have received twelve or fifteen les- 
sons on Mr. Hamilton’s system, who 
had acquired a much greater knowledge 
of French than Mr. Hamilton had ever 
ventured to promise in that time. The 
Saturday Monitor is furnished, this 
week, by a lad only nine vears old; who 
has received lessons in French by Mr. 
Hamilton’s method of instruction, which 
would probably equal about twelve or 

Mr. Hamilton 
We are not ac- 


fifteen of those which 
himself would give. 

quainted with the man, who could teach 
as much in double the time, on any 
If these 
teaching are wrong, why not point out 


other system. systems of 


their errors. Attacks of this nature are 


unbecoming a liberal reviewer, 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS, 





Monday Evening, March 23. 


SNOW STORM—EASTER FROLICS——SPAN-~ 
ISH BARBER, 


The Snow Storm is one of those 
pieces, dependent intirely upon scenery 


for effect. The plot of the drama would 
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not furnish sufficient interest for more 


than one act: the author, or rather de- 
signer (for the author is a secondary 
rharacter in melo drama) has, however, 
contrived, by the aid of music and paint- 
ing, to spin it out into three acts. 

There is nothing original in the cha- 
acters, they are mostly, wretched imi- 
tations of some hacknied themes, which 
have long since ceased to excite admi- 
ration or laughter; and, it must offer a 
painful reflection to the lovers of the 
drama, that the sterling works of Sheri- 
dan, Coleman, &c. are laidaside for such 
trash, and that those plays on which ex- 
perience and taste have set the seal of 
approbation, must be cut up to make 
Snow storms for melo-dramas. 


Mr. Warren, Mr. Wood, and Mrs. 
Wood imparted an interest to the dif- 
ferent characters they assumed, which 
rendered the piece in some degree tole- 
rable; Mr. Abercrombie and Mr Bar- 
ret got through with their parts. Mrs. 
Francis and Mr. Jefferson played with 
their usual spirit. As for the rest, dogs 
and all, they only dragged through their 
parts. 

As we have observed that this piece 
depends on its scenery, we should be 
guilty of an injustice to Messrs. War- 
ren and Reinagle, if we omitted to no- 
tice the elegance of their several snow 
scenes. 
quence to such plot and lialogue as that 
of the Snow Storm, why not allow these 
gentlemen to exercise their talents in 


But if scenery imparts conse- 


behalf of some of the stock plays——-they 
are generally most miserably furnished. 


EASTER FROLICS. 


A part of the house had expected 
wonders—Mr. Warren’s benefit—Eas- 
ter Monday—and a play m only three 
acts—the interlude must be fine—thir- 
teen characters, with their occuputions 
at full length!!!—fie o’nt—’twas an in- 
sult—tossing a parcel of under dresses 
about the stage! The thinking part of 
the audience, who did not leave the 
house, must have been astonished at 
such nonsense, on the benefit night of 
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the first general performer in America. | ages, he alone appears indifferent and | touching, and has a right to 7 


if the audience must be detained until | calm. His greatness is withoui eci-| even im the arms of death. WY Satu: 
eleven o’clock, why not fill up the time | fort, his firmness without ostentation. | they, who, during a life cher: | maG 





with a song from Mrs. Burke or Mr. | He rises not. He sees not even that one { tated, have been the supy--rt ot 
Jefferson, or a decent dance from Mrs. | looks upon him. He, each day, mea- | ty; these are the souls upon whe pl 
Harris. Such things remind us too much | sures the state in which he is, by the} reposed with tenderness, am ‘2neral 


aig, of a certain great procession. light of his own ideas, and calculates, | partaking with us our pleasureme talk 
Ke i with tranquility, the successive diminu- | pains, made us prove the so sefuly ay 
biped SPANISH BARBER. Pt ae ee a 

oy tion of his strength. He has leisure to | of sensibility. It is in quitting fhe ¢ 


oe, 


The performers concerned in this | deliver himself to the impression of all | the soul is rent—It is then th cely a 
farce acquitted themselves of their parts | those objects which affect him. He ob- | for, what is it to die, but to lt, is, k 
i | with some applause. serves all. He smiles in the midst of | ted for ever from those we Wise. to 

We were placed in a very critical | his sorrows. A soft pleasantry is min- ; 


a er ee pieces ae : he ch: 
situation, during the representation of | gled in these affrightful moments. It ae twe 








this piece, being exiled to the second might well be said that he is but a spec- EDWARD AND PAU lixcelk 
A ctl row; and it being pazring time in that | tator of an indifferent scene, and that (Continued from page 4yts wh 
f part of the house, we were scarcely able | death appears to him to be but an ordi- All soon became quict;and thyreser 

i i d ‘ « s* ‘ 


ee to hear a word of the afterpiece. Some- | nary action of life. What! in ‘he mo- | ducted me tomy usualapartme! 
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i thing might he done in behalf of those | ment when all escapes, when all beings | eight days after this event, ¢ ‘a 
j -xpectediy announcec ve e 
who are compelled to take seats there: | withdraw themselves, thus to speak, and | “©*Pe* edly or pen | to a} 
| =_ aad 1 from hi ; i , | should leave Paris next day. Yr. B: 
i at present, almost any thing but what is | recol ne resi when ene oa put tne otherwise affected at this new cette 2 
his i spoken from the stage, may be heard | slow and frightful calculation of destruc- | the hope of finding on our id Th 
Bb i there. tion; when the solitary soul, torn in its | opportunity of running away, d 
| This night’s performance we have | nature and own feelings, is upon the Early the next morning, pon wi 
=, . : ‘ ‘ : pelled me to go into a back vive did 
previously observed, was for the benefit | point of entering upon an impenetrable — a. oe 
. rf va , a travelling coach was in rez¢t , 
of Mr. Warren. The house was abum- | futurity—what! in this moment to be | entered it with pleasure; two go crit 
per; it was a just tribute to. this veteran tranquil! what can thus strengthen man, | imposing appearance, followefe hou 
of the stage; no actor exerts himself | in the midst of all that there is frightful | Camnot eng rs astomisaccide 
thi 1 td a seeing them raise the bottom ¥ 
more than this gentleman, and no exer- | for him? Ah! it is the peace of the good | °°“'" ; “. gpporti 
: nn ‘ as .| riage, and discover a secret 
tions have been more successful. Though | man. It is the sweet consciousness of depth, in which they placed $9g mM 
constantly assuming such a diversity of | virtue. It is the secret sentiment of im-| shut me up, in spite of my sgtrictu 
characters, it can never be said that Mr. mortality. Immortality, the most holy I pote a — oem - “® ever 
P ; a é _ ee ‘ ai eee all _ | an aperture made at the top. 
uit Warren is out of his line; with a multi- | of desires, the most precious of hopes, |“ se A ait hae v “ke: ar 
/ é ; . inks. “desiline JOE * aid -'t protested, wit orribie im 
ia {TA “4> Ta "4 Y . we "¢ ; 
i tude of business ever before him, we | * 7 CURING ENS, RIVES Transports *0 | that they had orders to cut +¥ inst: 
ii rarely find him indebted to the promp- | the generous soul, and, at death, supports | if I uttered a word, or madeg 
, ; : nights very rapidly, we arris 
counts for his success, itshould certainly And what can the virtuous man fear, | 28 (bam sme j. wad 
sana} ; am foot of an ancient castle, buigwe fF 
serve as astimulous to those who are at- | when he goes to rejoin the first Being. rock, surrounded with ditci@l, with 
| tempting similar walks. Has he not filled the part which was as- | thick forest of firtrees. I six — 
‘ae signed to him in nature? he has been | they announced, that this wa: f th 
th = of my future imprisonment 7 





ie. faithful to the laws he has received; he 
ies theless, hope soon revived ing met 
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ot Him, who made him; perhaps he has freely in the castle and the <«« h 
added something to the moral order of | was only shut up in my cham my 
the universe. The hour sounds. Time | ight. I was continually refigof M 
has ceased for him. He goes to ask of effect: yan Le — aie the} we w 
‘ ~ | effecting my escape, without |! “age 
God the recompense of the just. It is | tg light upon one practicable sq 
It is announced to the just man that | a son who has travelled, and who re- | was walking one morning in hav 
he is about to die; he is not troubled; | turns to his father. What is a throne | 0Pppres»ed with sorrowful refigd mu 
his heart is tranquil, and his visage al- | in this moment?—A grain of sand, a | \¥ situation, when I was $f. had 


: ‘ , : the singing of a bird, which I 
ters not; even his gaity abandons him | little raised upon the earth. Then these | pefore ae I Loatedl om 228 th 


mot 2 moment; incircled of desolate vis- | vain objects disappear; buthe is the more | and at last perceived it perciy WE | 
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Extract from Thomas’s Sermonemtrans- 
lated from the French by a boy only 
nine years old, 
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HEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


| Saturday Evening, March 28. 


MAGPIE AND MAID, & LAY OF THE 
LAKE. 


whe plot of the Magpie and Maid 





am 2nerally understood, and the weight | 


urene talents of each actor concerned in 
Ssefuly appreciated. 

‘@ the * Annette’ of Mrs. Wood could 
F “'cely add to her credit as a perform- 
© lt is, however, saying much in her 
M “se, to observe that the performance 
. je characters of Annette and Ellen, 

ae two pieces, were equal to the ma- 
> mpaeen exhibitions of that lady’s 
its which we have witnessed during 
du ‘jpresent season. 
“Ir. Jefferson’s * Martin’ was inimi- 
» we. We are happy to pay our respects 
y. ir. Barrett. Mr. Francis was very 
‘““‘rom correct in the old Justice. 
The Lady of the Lake, Mr. Rob- 
, ‘son was cast for ‘ Roderick Dhu.’ 
> je did not visit the theatre this even- 
“= 0 criticise, accident alone drew us 
see te house; but we shall never regret 
“accident which places in our power 
jpportunity of doing justice to a de- 

a man and auseful performer. In 

strictures on the several actors, we 
ever been directed by a sense of 
se; and our own judgment has, in 
instance, been the prompter to our 
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d ef the performance of Mr. Robert- 
i,we have taken the liberty to re- 
, with as much, and perhaps, more 
om than on that of any other mem- 
emt, ! the company. We know nothing 
in method of distributing the dif- 
mitt't parts amcag the performers; we 
ambp therefore, censured the perform- 
reagof Mr. Robertson in characters, 
the} we were confident that had he been 
wl: sfor another in the same piece, he 
jy (1 have deserved credit, and re- 
refi€d much applause. 
had the pleasure, this evening of 
ng this gentleman in a favourable 
-“ we saw him in a character suited 
; 
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to his abilities; and we venture to say, 
that the part of ‘ Roderick Dhu,’ (though 
frequently represented by Mr. Duff) has 
rarely been exhibited to more advantage, 
and we contemplated Mr. Robertson 
with that degree of pleasure, which we 
used to receive from his performance on 
other boards. 

Dearly as we love perfection in any 
science, and highly as we respect supe- 
rior talents, superiorly cultivated, we 
receive (and we are not alone) a high 
gratification in beholding a performance 
in which we can see the success of ex- 
ertions towards self improvement, and 
where every evening evinces a review 
of past endeavours and a profiting by 
friendly admonitions: and, we believe 
that the lovers of the drama find a much 
greater degree of pleasure in contem- 
plating the gradual, but constant pro- 
gress of the young actor, towards the 
zenith of his profession, than in gazing 
for a length of time on the noon-day 
splendour of him who has reached his 
full meridian. With that delight which 
arises from progressive merit, we have 
ever witnessed the performance of Mr. 
Robertson. 


Wednesday Evening, Apri 1. 
. THE REVENGE. 

The tragedy of The Revenge was re- 
vived this evening to introduce a young 
gentleman to the public in the arduous 
character of “ Zanga.” .In the whole 
range of the drama, we do not recollect 
a single part which requires more exer- 
tions in the representation, than the hero 
of The Revenge. The whole of the 
tragedy is dependent on him for inter- 
est—with this view of the importance 
of the character, it can easily be con- 
ceived, that a debutant, a young man, 
imposes on himself an herculean task, 
when he attempts to make Zanga the me- 
dium by which to gain public applause. 

It may be contrary to biensance, to 
attempt a criticism on the first perform- 
ance of any gentleman; yet, that our 
silence may not be construed into disap- 
probation, we shall observe, that we be- 
lieve, whatever might have been the 
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expectation of any part.of the audience» 
they were agreeably disappointed: As 
we flatter ourselves that the public will 
be gratified with another performance 
of this gentleman before the theatre 
closes, we shall forbear any further 
praise, which we could justly bestow or 
the elegance of this gentleman’s reading. 

The part of Alonzo has ever been 
considered as labour without reward. 
The superior interest which the author 
has imparted to Zanga seems to direct 
the attention of the audience from every 
other character of this play. This idea, 


| we believe, must have been forcibly in 


Mr. Wood’s view, when he undertook 
the part: he made a noble and success- 
ful effort to redeem i: from the inatten- 
tion into which it had sunk, and place 
it in the light itso justly deserves: in no 
instance, and we are not particular to 


‘seek an exception to qualify the asser- 


tion, in no instance this season have we 
seen a better specimen of acting; we 
have frequently observed that Mr. 
Wood might justly rank with the first 
general performer in America, and this 
evening’s performance convinced us that 
we had been sufficiently guarded in our 
expression. We heard it remarked by 
several, one in particular who had for 
many years been concerned in the busi- 
ness of the English stage, that the part 
ot Alonzo rarely, if ever, obtained abet- 
ter representative. Mr. Wood will have 
cause to congratulate himself on this 
evening’s performance. We have not 
room to pay Mrs. Wood the compliment 
we intended. 

The managers must have beenas much 
pleased with the front view of the house 
as the audience was with the stage. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


Messrs: Chandler & Goodman— 


There is an old adage, “ that he who 
hath obtained a name for early rising 
may safely indulge in lying late a-bed.” 

We have reason to fear this has in 
some measure been realized by our 


“6 City Police,” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





for the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO MY RING. 


Sweet ring! whose beautiful unclouded face 
Gives me my true love’s braided hair to see; 

Sweet ring' my finger’s ornament and grace, 
Oh! teach the wearer to be pure like thee. 


Oft as T press thee with a fervid kiss, 

Some gen’rous feeling to my soul convey, 
Lest, in her visionary dream of bliss, 

She slight the graver duties of the day. 


How unsusceptible of noble fires, 
How all unworthy to be loved again, 
Who bounds to narrow self his low desires, 
Nor owns, O Virtue! thy exalted reign. 


What though my soul, to genuine nature true, 
Absorbed in youthful sports, oblivious lay; 

What though my hours in careless folly flew, 
And light imprudence rul’d the giddy day; 


Yet was I virtuous:—talesmanic toy, 

’T was thine to animate the slumbering flames; 
Full in my view to place the cup of joy, 

And wake my genius to sublimer aims! 


Sweet ring! whose spell of unenchanted power, 
The dear, dark, braided locks within inspire:— 

Sweet ring! I’ll kiss thee in each dang’rous hour, 
And act as Virtue and that Kiss require, 


—————_—_—_—_ 


SELECTED POETRY. 





From the Boston Yankee. 
THE LOUD CALL, 
OR—DISINTERESTED PARSOM™. .- 


There liv’d a Paxson, as we’re told, 
Bot when, or where we know not, 
Whe oft his snoring flock would scold, 
Threat’ning that they to Heav’n should go not, 
But rather down to hell be hurl’d, 
If they would not abjure the world 
And count as dross its filthy mimmon, Gotp. 


It chanc’d, at length, this Godly wight, 
Who stoutly fought the christian fight, 
Elsewhere received a louder call: 
What tho’ the stipend was a trife more 

This had no weight you know at all! 
*T was not the cash—oh! no— 
But ’twas ‘ the Lord commanded’—— 
And though *twas hard to go away, 
Should he refuse ‘the Lord’ t’ obey, 
And be a careless servant branded? 

No sure—so he must go. 


The parting sabbath now arriv’d, 
And all his simple folks contriv’d 

To hear their Priest’s farewell: 
He ply’d them long in righteous strain, 
Bade them from darling sins refrain, 

And in sweet concord dwell; 
To hate the world, in holy ways be bold, 
Aad shun the soul’s seducer, giit’ring Gold. 





PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
P 


The service o’er, 
Befere the door 
The parish gentry gather’« rovind: 
Smiling, the good man came among them, 
Seiz’d on their offer’d hands, and wrang them: 
* A saint on earth,’ the grannies cried, 
Then rolled their eye-bails up, and sigh’d, 
And droop’d their farewell curtsies to the ground. 


* Behind the rest, 
To bid the priest bood bye, 
In nature’s sooty jacket drest, 
Old Czsar came—a wag and mighty sly. 


Bowing, the stick of ebony began 
.A confab with the gold despising man: 
* Ah! how good niassa parson! 
* | hope he fine him berry well,’ 
* Well, Czsar, well, and how do you?’ 
* Ah' massa, Cesar hardly tell; 
* Dis good long twenty year, 
* Wid you he worship here, 
‘ And now he surry from you froek you go;’ 
‘ Ah! honest Czxsar, yes, it must be so; 
‘Pm sorry too, 
* That [ am forc'd away; 
* But then, you know, *twould never do, 
‘The ‘ Lord’s leud call’ for me to disobey. 


* Who? massa, who, you say? 

* De Lord call you away! 
* Massa, how many poun a year, 
‘De people pays for preaching here?’ 
* Two hundred’—* toder place gib any more?’ 
‘Why, Cesar—yes—ZJ tiunk—they ofier FOUR? 
* Ah! massa, may be “tis de Lord who call, = - 
* But don you tink more loud you let him ball, 
* Aye, call and call, till all be blue, 
* Fore you come back from four to two? 
*De Lord, he holloo till he dumb, 
* Fore massa parson ebber come.’ 


——— 
From a London Paper, 


INSCRIPTION, 


For the tomb erected to the memory of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea’s Leg. 


Here rest, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh— 

To learn, that mould’ring in tiis grave 
Is laid—a British CALF. 


For he, who writes these lines, is sure, 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here, too, lies—a SULE. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here, of one commanding, 

Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understunding. 


Who, when the guns, with murder fraught, - 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be brought 
To give the foe leg-dail. 


Who now, in England, just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, - 

Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


Fortune in vain here show’d her spite, 
For he will still be found, 
Should England’s sons engage in fight, 





Resolv'd to stand his ground. 


t ] 





But fortune’s pardon 1 must beg, 
She wish’d not to disarm; 

And when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his h-arm/ 


And but indulg’d in harmless whim== 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never deign’d to run. 


OO IP LION SIE 





TO SPRING. 


‘Thy beams are sweet, beloved Spring! 
‘rhe winter shades before thee fly; 
The bough smiles green. the young birds sing; 
The chainless current glistens by; } 
The couutless flowers like stars illume 
The deepening vale of furest gloom. 


Oh' welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world below, 

To lighten sorrow’s faded eye, 
To kindle nature’s social glow; 

Oh! he is o’er his fellow blest, 

Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. ° 


Peace to the generous heart, essaying 
With deeds of love to win our praise! 
The spring of life surveying, 
Nor feels her cold and wintry days: 
To his high goal with triumph bright, 
The calm years waft him in their flight. 


Thov gloricus goal! that shines afar, 
And seem’st to smile us on our way; 
Bright is. the hope that crowns our war, 
The dawn blush of eternal day! 
There shall we meet, this dark world o’er, 
And mix in love forever more. 


EPIGRAM. 
Petition of the Poets to the Prince Regent. 
By Peter Pindar. 


Since your highness makes knights 
As plenteous-as mites, 

With neglect why so cruelly pass us? 
Pray take the old sword, 
By ambition ador’d, ~ 

And dub a few knights of Parnassus. 


We, Sir, reverence your name, 
We add wings to your fame, 
Aud thunder your deeds in full chorus: 
Pray be quick as you can, 
As Jack Ketch and bis man 
Are in hopesto be knighted before us. 





ON LIFE. 


Tis fleeting as the passing rays 
Of bright electric fire, 
That gild the pole with sudden blaze, 

And with that blaze expire 
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